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PEEFAOE. 



The impetus and ideas urging me, for some years past, to 
an utterance, or attempt at utterance, of New World songs, 
and an epic of Democracy, having already had their published 
expression, as well as I can expect to give it, in Leaves of 
Grass, the present and any future pieces from me are really but 
the surplusage forming after that Volume, or the wake eddying 
behind it I fulfilled in that an in^>erious conviction, and the 
commands of my nature as total and irresistible as those which 
make the sea flow, or the globe revolve. But of this Supple- 
mentary Volume, I confess I am not so certain. Having from 
early manhood abandoned the business pursuits and appli- 
cations usual in my time and country, and obediently yielded 
myself up ever since to the impetus mentioned, and to the work of 
expressing those ideas, it may be that mere habit has got dominion 
of me, when there is no real need of saying any thing further. « . « 
But what is life but an experiment ? and mortality but an cxer* 
else ? with reference to results beyond. And so shall my poems 
be. If incomplete here, and superfluous there, nHmporte — ^the 
earnest trial and persistent exploration shall at least be mine, 
* and other success failing, shall be success enough. I have been 
more anxious, anyhow, to suggest the songs of vital endeavor, 
and manly evolution, and furnish something for races of out- 
door athletes, than to make perfect rhymes, or reign in the par- 
lors. I ventured from the beginning, my own way, taking 
chances — and would keep on venturing. 

I will therefore not conceal from any persons, known or un- 
known to me, who take interest in the matter, that I have the 
ambition of devoting yet a few years to poetic composition. . . . 
The mighty present age! To absorb, and express in poetry, 
any thing of it— of its world — America — cities and States — ^the 
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years, the events of our Nineteenth Century — the rapidity of 
movement — -tho violent contrasts, fluctuationa of light and shade, 
of hope and fear — the entire revoiution made by science in the 
poetic method — those great new underlying facts and new ideas 
rushing and spreading everywhere ; — Truly a mighty age ! As 
if in some colossal drama, acted again like those of old, under 
the open sun, the Nations of our time, and all tho characteristics 
of Civilization, seem hurrying, stalking across, flitfing from wing 
to wing, gathering, closing up, toward some long-prepared, most 
tremendous denouement Not to conclude the infinite scenas 
of the race's life and toil and happiness and sorrow, but haply 
that the boards he cleared from oldest, worst incumbrances, ac- 
cumulations, and Man resume the eternal play anew, and under 
happier, freer auspices. ... To me, the United States arc im- 
portant because, in this colossal drama, they .are unquestionably 
designated for the leading parts, for many a century to come. 
In them History and Humanity seem to seek to culminate. Our 
broad areas are even now the busy theatre of plots, passions, 
interests, and suspended problems, compared to which the in- 
trigues of the past of Europe, the wars of dynasties, the scope 
of kings and kingdoms, and even the development of peoples, 
as hitherto, exhibit scales of mcasurcmont comparatively narrow 
and trivial. And on these areas of ours, as on a stage, sooner 
or later, something like an eclaireittemcnt of all the past civili- 
zation of Europe and Asia is probably to be evolved. 

The leading parts. , . . Not to be acted, emulated here, by us 
again, that role till now foremost in History — Not to become a 
conqueror Nation, or to achieve the glory of mere military, or 
diplomatic, or commercial superiority — but to become tho grand 
Producing Land of nohler Men and Women — of copious races, 
cheerful, healthy, tolerant, free — To become the most friendly ■ 
Nation, (the United States indecd,)^tho modem composite 
Nation, formed from all, wifh room for all, welcoming all immi- 
grants — accepting the work of our own interior development, as 
the work fitly filling ages and ages to come ; — the leading Na- 
tion of peace, but neither ignorant nor incapable of being the 
leading Nation of war ; — not the tlan's Nation only, but the 
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Woman^s Nation — a land of splendid mothers, daughters, sla- 
ters, wives. 

Our America to-day I consider in many respects as but indeed 
a vast seething mass of materials^ ampler, better, (worse also,) 
than previously known — eligible to be used to carry toward its 
crowning stage, and build for good the great Ideal Nationality of 
the future, the Nation of the Body and the Soul,* — no limit 
here to land, help, opportunities, mines, products, demands, 
supplies, &c. ; — ^with (I think) our political organization, 
National, State, and Municipal, permanently established, as far 
ahead as we can calculate — ^but, so far, no social, literary, reli- 
gious, or esthetic organizations, consistent with our politics, or 
becoming to us — which organizations can only come, in time, 
through native schools or teachers of great Democratic Ideas, 
Religion — through Science, which now, like a new sunrise, as- 
cending, begins to illuminate all — and through our own begotten 
Poets and Literatuses. . . . (The moral of a late well-written 
book on Civilization seems to be that the only real foundation 
walls and basis— and also sine qua non afterward— of true and 
full Civilization, is the eligibility and certainty of boundless pro- 
ducts for feeding, clothing, sheltering every body — ^perennial 
fountains of physical and domestic comfort, with intercommu* 
nication, and with civil and ecclesiastical freedom ; — and that 
then the esthetic and mental business will take care of itself. 
. . . Well, the United States have established this basis, and 
upon scales of extent, variety, vitality, and continuity, rivaling 
those of Nature ; and have now to proceed to build an Edifice 
upon it I say this Edifice is only to be fitly built by new 



* The xvoblems of the achievement of this crowning stage through ftitare 
flrst-clasfi National Singers, Orators, Artists, and othors—of creating in lite- 
rature an imaginative New World, the correspondent and counterpart of the 
current Sdentiflc and Political New Worlds— and the ptrhaps distant, but still 
delightftal prospect, (for our children, if not in our oWn day,) of delivering 
America, and, indeed, all Christian lands everywhere, from the thin, moribund, 
and watery, but appallingly extensive nuisance of conventional poetry— by put- 
ting sometliing really alive and substantial in its place— I have undertaken 
to grapple with, and argue, in Dbmooratxc Vistas. 
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Literatures, especially the Poetic 1 say a modem Image-Making J 
creation is indispensable to (use and express the modem Polili>^ 
cal and Scientific creations — and then the Trinitj will he cohhS 
plete.) 

When I commanced, years ago, elaborating the plan 
poems, and continued turning oyer that plan, and shifting it ilt^ 
ray raind through many years, (from the age of twenty-eight to 
thirty-five,) experimenting much, and writing and abandoning 
much, one deep purpose underlay tlie others, and has underlain 
it and its execution ever since — and that has been the Religious 
purpose. Amid many changes, and a formulation taking &r 
different shape from what I at first supposed, this basic purpose 
has never been departed from in the composition of my verses. 
Not of course to exhibit itself in the old ways, as in writing 
hymns or psalms with an eye to the church-pew, or to express 
conventional pietism, or the sickly yearnings of devotees, but in 
new ways, and aiming at the widest sub-bases and inclusions of 
Humanity, and tallying the fresh air of sea and land. I will see, 
(said I to myself,) whether there is not, for my purposes as poet, 
a Religion, and a sound Religious germenancy in the average 
Human Race, at least in their modern development in the United 
States, and in the hardy common fibre and native joamings and 
elements, deeper and larger, and aSbrding more profitable retunis, 
than all mere sects or churches — as boundless, joyous, and vital 
as Nature itself — A germenancy that has too long been imen- 
couraged, unsung, almost unknown. . . . With Science, the Old 
Theology of the East, long in its dotage, begins evidently to die 
and disappear. But (to my mind) Science — and may be siicli 
will prove its principal service — as evidently prepares the way 
for One indescribably grander — Time's young but perfect off- 
spring — the New Theology— heir of the West— lusty and loving, 
and wondrous beautiful. For America, and for to-day, just the 
same as any day, the supreme and final Science is the Science of 
God — what we call science being only its minister — aa Democracy 
is or shall be also. And a poet of America (I said) must fill him- 
self with such thoughts, and chant his best out of them 

And as those were the convictions and aims, for good or bad, of 
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Leaves op Grass, they are no less the intention of this Volume. 
As there can be, in my opinion, no sane and complete Personality 
— nor any grand and electric Nationality, without the stock ele- 
ment of Religion imbuing all the other elements, (like heat in 
chemistry, invisible itself, but the life of all visible life,) so there 
can be no Poetry worthy the name without that element behind 

all The time has certainly come to begin to discharge the 

idea of Religion, in the United States, from mere ecclesiasticism, 
and from Sundays and churches and church-going, and assign it 
to that general position, chiefest, most indispensable, most ex- 
hilarating, to which the others are to be adjusted, inside of all 
human character, and education, and affairs. The people, espe- 
cially the young men and women of America, must begin to learn 
that Religion, (like Poetry,) is something far, far diflferent from 
what they supposed. It is, indeed, too important to the power 
and perpetuity of the New World to be consigned any longer to 
the churches, old or new. Catholic or Protestant — Saint this, or 
Saint that. ... It must be consigned henceforth to Democracy 
en masse^ and to Literature. It must enter into the Poems of 
the Nation. It must make the Nation. 

The Four Years' War is over — and in the peaceful, strong, 
exciting, fresh occasions of To-day, and of the Future, that 
strange, sad war is hurrying even now to be forgotten. The 
camp, the drill, the lines of sentries, the prisons, the hospitals, 
—(ah ! the hospitals !) — all have passed away — ^all seem now 
like a dream. A new race, a young and lusty generation, 
already sweeps in with oceanic currents, obliterating that war, 
and all its scars, its mounded graves, and all its reminiscences 
of hatred, conflict, death. So let it be obliterated. I say the 
life of the present and the future makes undeniable demands 
upon us each and all, South, North, East, West. ... To help 
put the United States (even if only in imagination) hand in 
hand, in one unbroken circle in a chant — To rouse them to the 
unprecedented grandeur of the part they are to play, and are 
even now playing — to the thought of their great Future, and 
the attitude conformed to it — especially their great Esthetic, 
Moral, Scientific Future, (of which their vulgar material and 
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political present is but as the preparatory tuning of instruments 
by an orchestra,) — these, as hitherto, are still, for me, among 
my hopes, ambitions. 

Leaves of Grass, already published, is, in its intentions, the 
song of a great composite Democratic Individualj male or 
female. And following on and amplifying the same purpose, I 
suppose I have in my mind to run through the chants of this 
Volume, (if ever completed,) the thread-yoice, more or less audi- 
ble, of an aggregated, inseparable, unprecedented, yast, composite, 
electric Democratic Natioruility, 

Purposing, then, to still fill out, from time to time through 
years to come, the following Volume, (unless prevented,) I con- 
clude this Preface to the first installment of it, pencilled in 
the open air, on my fifty-third birth-day, by wafting to you, 
dear Reader, whoever you are, (from amid the fresh scent of 
the grass, the pleasant coolness of the forenoon breeze, the lights 
and shades of tree-boughs silently dapphng and playing around 
me, and the notes of the cat-bird for undertone and accompa.- 
niment,) my true good-will and love. 

Washington, D. C, May 31, 1872. W. W. 



ONE SONG, AMERICA, BEFORE I 

GO. 



One song, America, before I go, 

I'd sing, o'er all the rest, with trumpet sound. 

For thee — the Future. 



I'd sow a seed for thee of endless Nationality ; 
I'd fashion thy Ensemble, including Body and 

Soul ; 
I'd show, away ahead, thy real Union, and how it 

may be accomplish'd. 

(Tlie paths to the House I seek to make, 
But leave to those to come, the House itself.) 

Belief I sing — and Preparation ; 

As Life and Nature are not great with reference to 

the Present only, 
But greater ^ill from what is yet to come. 
Out of that formula for Thee I sing. 



SOUVENIRS OF DEMOCRACY. 



The business man, the acquirer vast, 

After assiduous years, surveying results, preparing 
for departure. 

Devises liouses and lands to his children — bequeaths 
stocks, goods — funds for a school or hos- 
pital. 

Leaves money to certain companions to buy tokens, 
souvenirs of gems and gold ; 

Parceling out with care — And then, to prevent all 
cavil, 

His name to his testament formally signs. 



But I, my life surveying, 

With nothing to show, to devise, from its idle 

i rears, 
louses, nor lands — nor tokens of gems or gold 

for my friends. 
Only these Souvenirs of Democracy — In them — in 

all my songs — behind me leaving, 
To You, whoever you are, (bathing, leavening this 

leaf especially with my breath — ^pressing on it 

a moment with my own hands ; 
— Here ! feel how the pulse beats in my wrists ! — 

how my heart's-blood is swelling, contract- 
ing !) 
I w^ill You, in all, Myself, with promise to never 

desert you, 
To which I sign my name, _ 





AS A STRONG BIRD ON 
PINIONS FREE. 



1. 

As a strong bird on pinioJis free, 
Joyous, the amplest spaces heavenward cleaving, 
Such be the thought Pd think to-day of thee, America, 
Such be the recitative I'd bring to-day for thee.^ 

The conceits of the poets of other lands I bring thee 

not, 
Nor the compliments that have served their turn so 

long, 
Nor rhyme — nor the classics — nor perfume of foreign 

court, or indoor library ; 
But an odor • I'd bring to-day as from forests of 

pine in the north, in Maine — or breath of an Illi- 
nois prairie, 
With open airs of Virginia, or Georgia, or Tennessee 

— or from Texas uplands, or Florida's glades, 
With presentment of Yellowstone's scenes, or Yo- 

semite ; 
And murmuring under, pervading all, I'd bring the 

rustling sea-sound, 
That endlessly sounds from the two great seas of the 

world. 



* Commencement Poem, Dartmouth College, N. H., June 26, 
1872, on invitation United Literary Societies. 
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And for tliy subtler sense, subtler refrains, O Union ! 

Preludes oi intellect tallying tlicse and tliee — mind- 
formulas fitted for thee— real, and sane, and large 
as these and thee ; 

Thou, mounting higher, diving deeper than we knew 
— thou transcendental Union ! 

By thee Fact to be justified — ^blended with Thought ; 

Thought of Man justified — blended with God : 

Through thy Idea — lo ! the immortal Reality ! 

Through thy Reality — lo ! the immortal Idea ! 



2. 



Brain of the New World ! what a task is thine ! 

To formulate the Modern. . : . . Out of the peerless 
grandeur of the modern, 

Out of Thyself — comprising Science — to recast 
Poems, Churches, Art, 

(Recast — ^mary-be discard them, end them — May-be 
their work is done — who knows ?) 

By vision, hand, conception, on the background of 
the mighty past, the dead. 

To limn, with absolute faith, the mighty living pre- 
sent. 

And yet, thou living, present brain ! heir of the dead, 

the Old World brain ! 
Thou that lay folded, like an unborn babe, within its 

folds so long ! 
Thou carefully prepared by it so long ! — haply thou 

but unfoldest it — only maturest it ; 
It to eventuate in thee — the essence of the by-gone 

time contain'd in thee ; 
Its poems, churches, arts, unwitting to themselves, 

destined with reference to thee. 
The fruit of all the Old, ripening to-day in thee. 
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3. 



Sail — sail tliv best, sliip of Democracy ! 

Of value is thy freight — 'tis not the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee ! 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone — not of 
thy western continent alone ; 

Earth's resume entire floats on thy keel, O ship— is 
steadied by thy spars ; 

With thee Time voyages in trust — the antecedent 
nations sink or swim with thee ; 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, 
epics, wars, thou bear'st the other continents ; 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination- 
port triumphant : 

• — Steer, steer with good strong hand and wary eye, O 
helmsman — thou carryest great companions, 

Venerable, priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 



4. 



Beautiful World of new, superber Birth, that rises to 

T.I ™y,®y?®' 

Like a limitless golden cloud, filling the western sky ; 

Emblem of general Maternity, lifted above all ; 

Sacred shape of the bearer of daughters and sons ; 

Out of thy teeming womb, thy giant babes in cease- 
less procession issuing, 

Acceding from such gestation, taking and giving con- 
tinual strength and life ; 

World of the Ileal ! world of the twain in one ! 

World of the Soul — born by the world of the real 
alone — ^led to identity, body, by it alone ; 

Tet in beginning only — incalculable masses of compo- 
site, precious materials, 
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By history's cycles forwarded — by every nation, lan- 
guage, liitlier sent, 

Ready, collected here — a ireer, vast, electric World, to 
be constructed here, 

(The true New World — the world of orbic Science, 
Morals, Literatures to come,) 

Thou Wonder World, yet undefined, unform'd — 
neither do I define thee ; 

How can I pierce the impenetrable blank of the 
future ? 

I feel thy ominous greatness, evil as well as good ; 

I watch thee, advancing, absorbing the present, 
transcending the past ; 

I see thy light fighting and thy shadow shadowing, 
as if the entire globe ; 

But I do not undertake to define thee — ^liardly to com- 
prehend thee ; 

I but thee name — thee prophecy — as now ! 

I merely thee ejaculate ! 



Thee in thy future ; 

The(J in thy only permanent life, career— thy own 
unloosen'd mind — thy soaring spirit ; 

Thee as another equally needed sun, America — ra- 
diant, ablaze, swift-moving, fructifying all ; 

Thee ! risen in thy potent cheerfulness and joy — thy 
endless, great hilarity ! 

(Scattering for good the cloud that hang so long — 
that weigh'd so long upon the mind of man, 

The doubt, suspicion, dread, of gradual, certain deca- 
dence of man ;) 

Thee in thy larger, saner breeds of Female, Male — 
thee in thy athletes, moral, spiritual. South, 
North, West, East, 

(To thy immortal breasts, Mother of All, thy every 
daughter, son, endear'd alike, forever equal ;) 

Thee in thy own musiciauB, singers, artists, unborn 
yet, but certain ; 
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Thee in tliy moral wealth and civilization, (until 
which thy proudest material wealth and civiliza- 
tion must remain in vain ;) 

Thee in thy all-supplying, all-enclosing Worship — 
thee in no single bible, saviour, merely, 

Thy saviours countless, latent within thyself — thy 
bibles incessant, within thyself, equal to any, 
divine as any ; 

Thee in an education grown of thee — ^in teachers, 
studies, students, born of thee ; 

Thee in thy democratic fetes, en masse — thy high 
original festivals, operas, lecturers, preachers ; 

Thee in thy ultimata, (the preparations only now 
completed — the edifice on sure foundations 
tied,) 

Thee in thy pinnacles, intellect, thought — thy top- 
most rational joys — tliy love, and godlike aspira- 
tion. 

In thy resplendent coming literati — thy full-lung'd 
orators — thy sacerdotal bards — kosmic savans. 

These ! these in thee, (certain to come,) to-day I pro- 
phecy. 



Land tolerating all — accepting all — not for the good 
alone — all good for thee ; 

Land in the realms of God to be a realm unto thy- 
self ; 

Under the rule of God to be a rule unto thyself. 



(Lo ! where arise three peerless stars. 
To be thy natal stars, my country — Ensemble — Evo- 
lution — Freedom , 
Set in the- sky of Law.) 
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Land of unprecedented faith— God's faith ! 

Thy soil, thy very subsoil, all upheav'd ; 

The general inner earth, so long, so sedulously draped 

over, now and hence for what it is boldly laid. 

bare, 
Open'd by thee to heaven's light, for benefit or bale. 

Not for success alone ; 

Not to fair-sail unintermitted always ; 

The storm shall dash thy face — the murk of war, and 

worse than war, shall cover thee all over ; 
(Wert capable of war — its tug and trials ? Be capa- 
ble of peace, its trials ; 
For the tug and mortal strain of nations come at last 

in peace — not war ;) 
In many a smiling mask death shall approach, be- 
guiling thee — thou in disease shalt swelter ; 
The livid cancer spread its hideous claws, clinging 

upon thy breasts, seeking to strike thee deep 

within ; 
Consumption of the worst — ^moral consumption — 

shall rouge thy face with hectic : 
But thou shalt face thy fortunes, thy diseases, and 

surmount them all, 
Whatever they are to-day, and whatever through time 

they may be, ^ ^ 

They each and all shall lift, and pass away, and cease 

from thee ; 
While thou. Time's spirals rounding — out of thyself, 

thyself still extricating, fusing, 
Equable, natural, mystical Union thou — (the mortal 

with immortal blent,) 
Shalt soar toward the fulfilment of the future — ^the 

spirit of the body and the mind. 
The Soul — its destinies. 

The Soul, its destinies — the real real, 
(Purport of all these apparitions of the real ;) 
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In tliee, America, tlie Soul, its destinies ; 

Thou globe of globes ! thou wonder nebulous ! 

By many a throe of heat and cold convuls'd — (by 

these thyself solidifying ;) 
Thou mental, moral orb ! thou New, indeed new, 

Spiritual World ! 
The Present holds thee not — for such vast growth as 

thine — for such uriparallel'd flight as thine, 
The Future only holds thee, and can hold thee. 



THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER. 



1. 



Hark ! some wild trumpeter — some strange musician, 
Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes to- 



night. 



I hear thee, trumpeter — ^listening, alert, I catch thy 

notes. 
Now pouring, whirling like a tempest round me. 
Now low, subdued— now in the distance lost. 



2. 

Come nearer, bodiless one — haply, in thee resounds 
Some dead composer — ^liaply tliy pensive life 
Was fiU'd with aspirations high — unform'd ideals. 
Waves, oceans musical, cl\aotically surging. 
That now, ecstatic ghost, close to me bending, thy 

cornet echoing, pealing. 
Gives out to no one's ears but mine — but freely gives 

to mine. 
Tint I may thee translate. 



o 



Blow, trumpeter, free and clear — I follow thee. 
While at thy liquid prelude, glad, serene, 
The fretting world, the streets, the noisy hours of 
day, withdraw ; 
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A lioly calm descends, like dew, upon me, 

I walK, in cool refreshing night, the walks of Para- 
dise, 

I scent the grass, the moist air, and the roses ; 

Thy song expands my numb'd, imbonded spirit — thou 
freest, launchest me. 

Floating and basking upon Ileaven's lake. 



4. 

Blow again, trumpeter ! and for my sensuous eyes, 
Bring the old pageants — show the feudal world. 

What charm thy music works ! — thou makest pass be- 
fore me. 
Ladies and cavaliers long dead — barons are in their 

castle halls — the troubadours are singing ; 
Arm'd knights go forth to redress wrongs — some in 

quest of the Holy Graal : 
I see the tournament — I see tlie contestants, encased 

in heavy armor, seatcv. on stately, champing 

horses ; 
I hear the shouts — the sounds of blows and smiting 

steel : 
I sec the Crusaders' tumultuous armies — Ilark ! how 

the cymbals clang ! 
Lo ! where the monks walk in advance, bearing the 

cross on high ! 



5. 

Blow again, trumpeter ! and for thy theme, 

Take now the enclosing theme of all — the solvent and 

the setting ; 
ZovCj that is pulse of all — the sustenance and the 

pang ; 



10 The Mystic Trumpeter. 

The heart of man and woman all for love ; 
No other theme but love — knitting, enclosing, all-dif- 
fusing love. 

O, how the immortal phantoms crowd around me ! 
I see the vast ald?nbic ever working — I see and know 

the flames that heat the world ; 
The glow, the blush, the beating hearts of lovers. 
So blissful happy some — and some so silent, dark, and 

nigh to death : 
Love, that is all the earth to lovers — Love, that mocks 

time and space ; 
Love, that is day and night — Love, that is sun and 

moon and stars ; / 

Love, that is crimson, sumptuous, sick with perfume ; 
No other words, but -srords of love — no other thought 

but Love. 



6. 



Blow again, trumpeter — conjure war's wild alarums. 

Swift to thy spell, a shuddering hum like distant 

thunder rolls ; 
Lo ! where the arm'd men hasten — Lo ! mid the 

clouds of dust, the glint of bayonets ; 
I see the grime-faced cannoniers — I mark the rosy 

flash amid the smoke — I hear the cracking of the 

gunsi, 
— ^Nor war alone — thy fearful music-song, wild player, 

brings every sight of fear. 
The deeds of ruthless brigands — rapine, murder — ^I 

hear the cries for help I 
I see ships foundering at sea — I behold on deck, and 

below deck, the terrible tableaux. 



\ 
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7. 



trumpeter ! metliiuks I am myself the instrument 

thou playest ! 
Thou melt'st my heart, my brain — thou movest, draw- 

est, changest them, at will : 
And now thy sullen notes send darkness through me ; 
Thou takest away all cheering light — all hope : 

1 see the enslaved, the overthrown, the hurt, the op- 

frest of the whole earth ; 
the measureless shame and humiliation of my 
race — ^it becomes all mine ; 

Mine too the revenges of humanity — the wrongs of 
ages — ^baffled feuds and hatreds ; 

Utter defeat upon me weighs — a^ll lost! the foe vic- 
torious ! 

(Yet 'mid the ruins Pride colossal stands, unshaken to 
the last ; 

Endurance, resolution, to the last.) 



8. 



Now, trumpeter, for thy close, 

Vouclisafe a higher strain than any yet ; 

Sing to my soul — renew its languishing faith and 

hope ; 
Ilouse up my slow belief — ^give me some vision of tlie 

future ; 
Give me, for once, its prophecy and joy. 

O glad, exulting, culminating song ! 
A vigor more than earth's is in tliy notes ! 
Mardies of victory — ^man disenthrall'd — the ^ con- 
queror at last ! 



1 2 The M ystic Tr um peter. 

Hymns to tlic universal God, from universal Man- 
all joy ! 

A reborn race appears — a perfect "World, all joy ! 

Women and Men, in wisdom, innocence and nealth-r— 
all joy ! 

Riotous, laughing bacchanals, fiU'd with joy ! 

"War, sorrow, suffering gone — The rank earth purged 
— ^nothing but joy left ! 

The ocean filrd with joy — the atmosphere all joy ! 

Joy ! Joy ! in freedom, worship, love ! Joy in the 
ecstacy of life ! 

Enough to merely be ! Enough to breathe I 

Joy ! Joy ! all over Joy ! 






O STAR "aE: FRANCE I 

1870-7*1. '- 
1. 
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O Star of France ! 

The brightness of thy hope and 8trengtK^aijd«fame, 
Like some proud ship that led the fleet so'l^lagfj.^ 
Beseems to-day a wreck, driven by the gal€?4-& Jnast- 

lesshulk; -\--^-^ 

And 'mid its teeming, madden'd, half-dro'Wii-a 

crowds, 
Nor hehn nor helmsman. 

2. 

Dim, smitten star! 

Orb not of France alone — pale symbol of my soul, its 

dearest hopes, 
The struggle and the daring — rage divine for liberty, 
Of aspirations toward the far ideal — enthusiast's 

dreams of brotherhood, 
Of terror to the tyrant and the priest. 

3. 

Star crucified ! by traitors sold f 

Star panting o'er a land of death — heroic land I 

Strange, passionate, mocking, frivolous land. 

Miserable ! yet for thy errors, vanities, sins, I will not 

now rebuke thee ; 
Thy unexampled woes and pangs have quelPd them 

all, 
And left thee sacred. 



•J c ,< 



14 O Star of France! 

*. 

In that amid thy many faiilts,\thou ever aimedst 

highly, v^ '"v 

In that thou wouldst not-^ekffy sell thyself, however 

great the price, ,-.•':: *- ^ 
In that thou sureljr %akedst weeping from thy 

drugg'd sleep^/..? 
In that alone, amoh'g thy sisters, thou. Giantess, didst 

rend the on^s- that shamed thee. 
In that thoii*couldst not, wouldst not, wear the usual 

ch^%.-" 
Thisj6^5^" thy livid face, thy pierced hands and feet, 
Tke^ spjear thrust in thy side. 



• • • » 

to ' 



4. 

O star ! O ship of France, beat back and baffled long I 
Bear up, O smitten orb ! O ship, continue on ! 

Sure, as the ship of all, the Earth itself, 
Product of deathly tire and turbulent chaos. 
Forth from its spasms of fury and its poisons. 
Issuing at last in perfect power and beauty. 
Onward, beneath the sun, following its course, 
So thee, O ship of France ! 

Finished the days, the clouds dispell'd, 
The travail o'er, the long-sought extrication. 
When lo ! reborn, high o'er the European world, 
(In gladness, answering thence, as face afar to face, 

reflecting ours, Columbia,) 
Again thy star, O France — ^f air, lustrous star. 
In heavenly peace, clearer, more bright than ever, 
Shall beam immortal. 



VIRGINIA— THE WEST. 



1. 



The noble Sire, fallen on evil days, 

I saw, with hand uplifted, menacing, brandishing, 

(Memories of old in abeyance — love and faith in 

abeyance,) 
The insane knife toward the Mother of All. 



2. 

The noble Son, on sinewy feet advancing, 

I saw — out of the land of prairies — ^land of Oliio's 

waters', and of Indiana, ' 

To the rescue, the stalwart giant, hurry his plenteous 

oflFspring, 
Drest in blue, bearing their trusty rifles on their 

shoulders. 



3. 

Then the Mother of All, with calm voice speaking, 
As to you, Virginia, (I seemed to hear her say,) why 

stnve against me — and why seek my life ? 
When you yourself forever provide to defend me ? 
For you provided mo Washington — and now these also. 



£V BROAD POTOMACS SHORE. 



1. 

By broad Potomac's shore — again, old tongue ! 
(Still uttering — still ejaculating — canst never cease 

this babble ?) 
Again, old heart so gay-^again to you, your sense, 

the full flush spring returning ; 
Again the freshness and the odors — again Virginia's 

summer sky, pellucid blue and silver, 
Again the forenoon purple of the hills. 
Again the deathless grass, so noiseless, soft and green. 
Again the blood-red roses blooming. 



2. 

Perfume this book of mine, O blood-red roses ! 
Lave subtly with your waters every line, Potomac ! 
Give me of you, O spring, before I close, to put 

between its pages ! 
O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you ! 
O smiling earth — O sumnier sun, give me of you ! 
O deathless grass, of you!. ^ 



Ad vertisement. 



WALT WHITMAN'S BOOKS. 



JSi^ Can he Ordered of any Bookseller. 



Leaves of Grass. Complete. Edition 1872. Comprises all 
the Poems of the Editions of 1855, '57, '60, and '67 ; with added 
Pieces. 504 pages, cloth. Price, $3. 

A reader taking np this volume for the first time needs an 
emphatic warning given him in advance. Of " poetry" in the 
accepted sense, and according to the current market supply of that 
article in Europe and America, he must be notified to expect little 
or nothing — no rhyme, nor regularity, nor love stories, nor any of 
the sugar-flavors or ornamentations customary in verse. He will 
be perplexed still worse. Ordinary rules of correct writing, so as 
to be understood while you go along, are not followed by this voice 
from the sea-beach — ^this chanter from Paumanok.* Neither will 
the book bear any analogy. Most poets are profitably compart 
with, and set off by, their brother bards, like flowers in a bouquet ; 
but it would only be an aggravation to compare Walt Whitman 
with others — either with the great past poets, or the later ones of 
England, such as Tennyson or Browning ; or those of our own 
country, Bryant, Emerson, or Longfellow. Leaves op Grass is 
8ui generis f and if not advanced beyond all, of incomparable excel- 
lence and altitude, the work is (as stoutly maintained by many 
cultivated people) a failure and fraud, sinking below every thing. 
There is no middle ground. 

The Paumanok poet also differs from others in an avowed pur- 
pose to express his own special personality out and out. According 
to the theory of his verse, a legitimate and even indispensable part 
of it is to " celebrate" and clearly define the Individ uid identity 
he himself either is, or of which he contains the elements, and aims 
to become. That he only writes about himself— 9, criticism often 
sneeringly brought against him — is, in fact, the very object of his 
appearance in literature, which is, briefly, to formulate in a poem, 
with unprecedented candor, a complete human being, body, mind, 
emotions, soul. It is himself typically, however^ and for an ulti- 
mate purpose. 

* Paumanok, (or Panmanake, or Paumanack,) the &b5riginal name of Long 
Island, New- York. A pecnllar r^on, over a hundred miles long, shaped like 
a fish— plenty of sea-shore, sandy, stormy, nnihviting, the horizon boundless, 
the air healthy, but too strong for inyaiids, the bays a wonderful resort for 
aquatic birds, the south-side meadows covered with salt hay, the soil of the 
island generally tough, but good for the locust-tree, the apple orchard, and 
the blackberry, and with numberless springs of the sweetest water in the 
world. 

Years MfO, among the bay-men— a strong, wild race, now extinct, or rather 
entirely cnunged-a native of Long iBland wus called u raurnanacktVy or 
VreolePawnanacker. 
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The book weaves and twines in everywhere tbe different pro. 
ducts, climates, and all and eacli of tlie several Unitied States, \>J 
tbeir nomenclature, the South as mucli as the North — not H singla 
State or city, and liardlj' a river or mountain left out ; all knitted and 
twisted logetlier, so tlial their entire peograpty and hydrograpiiy 
are fused in its pages. Amid these, the fi)(UTe of the author con- 
tinually appears, recording hie own personal Ijabits, memoranda, 
portraits,* sarrounded bj liis times, liia country, the Seceseion war, 
the great inventions and .leading occurrences, tlio rendition of 
Burns in Boeloa, the visits of the Prince of Wales, the Japaneaa 
embassy, the arrival of the Great Eastern, the meteors of 1859, the 
death of President Lincotn, the Peabody beq uesta, the return of 
the armies, tbeirreview in Washington in 18G5, and similar accom- 
paniments. 

But inside of all, and the real summing-up of all, and running 
through the book, and holding it together, the veTteber-pnrposa 
of Leaves of Grass Is to present the model and ideal portrait 
— for the service of the New World, and designed to be gradually 
absorbed in it — of a complete, healtlJy, heroic, industrial. Avi3tAaB 
Modern Man, physical, emotional, moral, mento), patriotic, spiri- 
tual — a grander, better, completer son, brother, husband, father, 
citizen, friend, than any yet— formed and shaped in consonance 
withlnteat. largest science, with the genius of American democracy, 
and with the requirements of daily business in work-sliop, or ofBce, 
or on farm, or Bhip-board ; — a model also of the Avbbagk Wo- 
man, equally modem and heroic — a daughter, wife, mother, citi- 
zen, also better, completer than any yet. The poems thronghout 
tend to construct such dcSnite, living Personalities, male and 
female, immensely animal, with immense jiaasions, immense ama- 
tivenees, immense paternity in the man, immense maternity in the 
woman — and then immenser far in moral conscience and decorum, 
and in constantly realizing the control, direct and indirect, of the 
divine laws, through all ani over all forever. That " Unprece- 
dented health and hilarity, and a constitutional aversion to mean- 
nesa and impurity, would bo the characteristics of a race, bom and 
grown in consonance with these poems," is said to be the haughty 
claim made by the aathor himaelf 

The history of the gradual development of Walt Whitman's 
poems is signiScant, almost geologic. The author having formed 
lilB plan, commenced carrying it out at the age of 85 years — " in 
perfect health, hoping to cease not till death." This wbb in Brook- 
lyn, New-York, in 1855. The small nucleus-volnme then issued 

IB received, both in England and America — as far as it attracted 

y attention — with unmitigated torrents of mockery and deriaive 
laughter — the echots of which are still occasionally heard. [See 

• III9 portrait, es In I^, (sged S9,) photographed XTOia lire. In WnshlnetOD, 

ETCedea ttie text ; and la ''Cmsslng Brooklyn Ferry ,^* (compoeedHtthemne.) 
glyin oaolher picture. In Bhlrl-Bleevea oDd open neck, Itnprotopln, dnpier- 
reotyped from lilS by Gabriel flarrlBon, Fullon streot, Brooklyn, on a ivonn 
July aay in mi4. 
[The portralla arc dtferrea till next edition.] 
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John Burroufflis's little published volume of "Notes."] Upon 
and around this nucleus-volume of 1855, have since been steadily 
fonned gradual accretions, published in 1857, in 1860, in 1867, and 
lastly in 1872 — each part of these accretions designed strictly with 
reference to its relative fitness in the whole — "the completed 
volume being best understood/' as has been said, " when viewed 
as such a series of growths, or strata, rising out from a settled 
foundation or centre." 

" There is probably no analogous case in the history of literature where the 
result of a profound urtistic plan or conception— first launched forth, and briefly, 
yet sufficiently exemplified, as in the small volume of the Leaves of 1856, taking 
for foundation Man in his ftilness of blood, power, amativeness, health, phy- 
sique, and as standing in the midst of the objective world— a plan so stetuiiiy 
adhered to, yet so audacioasly and freely buut out of and upon, and with sucU 
epic consistency, after that start of 1856, developed in '57, ^60, and *66, in suc- 
cessive moral, esthetic, and religious stages, each absorbing the previous ones, 
but striding on far ahead of them— gradually made more and more emotional, 
meditative, and patriotic— vitalized, neated to almost unbearable fervency by 
the authors personal part in the war, composing his songs of it in actual con- 
tact with its subjects, on the very field, or surrounded by the wounded *' after 
the battle brought in"— chanting undismayed the strong chant of the Insepar- 
able Union, amid the vehement crises and stormy dangers of the period ; and so 
nadually arriving at the completed book of 1871-3, and crowning all in it with 
the electric and solemn poems of death and immortality— has so Justified, and 
beyond measure justified, its first ambitiouB plan and promise.^*— c/oAn Bur* 
rough$*8 Notes. 

The basis on which the work stands will probably finally be 
discovered and agreed to be the Religious basis — the reference of 
every possible event to a divine purpose, and unfolding. The 
book is the song of Idealism. Underneath every page lurks the 
conviction that all we fancy we see, may be but apparitions — 
and that 

" The real Something has yet to be known.** 

Its scope and purpose are, therefore, by no means merely intel- 
lectual, or ecclesiastical, or esthetic. Using the term in its latest 
and l^^est, and not at all in its dogmatic and scholastic sense, 
Walt Whitman's poetry is, in its intention, p7dlo8ophic. It is be- 
yond the moral law, and will probably therefore always appal 
many. The moral law, it is true, is present, penetrating the verse, 
like shafts of light. But the whole relentless kosmos out of which 
come monsters and crime and the inexhaustible germs of all the 
heat of sex, and all the lawless rut and arrogant greed of the uni- 
Terse, and especially of the human race, are also there. Strange 
and paradoxical are these pages. They accept and celebrate Na- 
ture in absolute faith. Then, as over and out of some unbounded 
sea of turmoil, and whirl and hiss of stormy waves, hurrying and 
tumbling and chaotic — which they largely are— still, by attempts, 
indications, at least, rise voices, sounds of the mightiest strength 
and gladdest hope yet given to man, with undismayed, unfaltering 
faith in destiny and life. 

**^The history of the book, thus considered, not only resembles and tallies, 
in certain respects, the development of the great System of Idealistic PhiloBo- 
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....__ , yBlca—lhia anthnr has, with eqnalen- 

tlrety. axpreiBSd and atalcd la Lbaieb or Obabb, from a poet's pohitof view 
— ilnilli^; alteab, ontorit, the eoni* of the visible andlnflslble worlda— raner- 
Ing, reenutnictliiK. conslBtently with the modern genlna, and deeper and wider 
than erer, toe proniiaea of immortality— endowing the elements of fiiith and 
pride with a Tlgor and insm^ile beFora onkoown— and fnmlehlne (a the mes- 
anreleaa andtence of hamanlt; the only^eat Imaginative Work it yet poa- 
BOBBBs, in which the ohjCL^ive nnlvene nnd Han, ElB eoal, are ebsetred snd 

the anterior and hidden, but absolute backgraund, of thaima^iJflceiitSiBtein." 
^Jutm Sunvag/a'i NOTia. 

It will always romam, howover, impossible to cleaily and folly 
state either the Ibeoryof Walt Whitiiian'a corapoBJtion.ordRScribo 
Lis poems, ita results. Tliey may bo absorbed out of them- 
selves, but only after many perusals. Tlicy are elusive and pui- 
iling, like their model, Nature, and form, in fact, a perton, per- 
haps a ipiril, more thaa a t>ook. They read clearest tSte-it-tSte, 

own room, alone, at nigLt. They are to be inlialad, like perfumea, 
and felt, like the magaetifTn of a presence. They require affinity 
in the tastes and qualities of the reader. There is, mwuly, thtitin 
them akin to concrete objects, tlie earth, the animals, storms, tlia 
actual sunrise or sanset, and not to the usnal fine virlting or im- 
Bgfery of poems. Yet their sul^ect is not alistract or irrational Ns^ 
ture, but living, beart-bealing humanity, with oil its interests aod 
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Democratic Vistas, Prose. G4 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

" In Demochatic VrsTAS I seek to make realiicd the appalling 
vacuum, cur times and here, of any great Imaginative Literature 
or Art, or spirit of Literature or Art, fit to nourish a Kepabllcan 
and Religious people ; and to suggest and prophecy such a Litera- 
ture and Art as the only means of sustaining and perpetnating 
ench a people. I wish to put on record the rough sketch or oat- 
line, if no more, of a new breed of authors, poets, artists for Ame- 
rica — comprehenBive, Hegelian, Democratic, sacerdotal," — Letter 
from Walt WUUnia?i. 
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ducts,. goods, machinery, etc., gathered in a two-acre edifice, " the 
Rink," on Third Avenue, New- York, at mid-day, September 7th, 
1871. The piece celebrates Industrial life and Inventions, and 
lunges on the grand design of the Institute to build a vast struc- 
ture, or group of structures, for a permanent and hitherto un- 
equalled Universal Rendezvous and Fair of specimens of all the 
Trades, Materials, Engines, and Manufactures of the working 
World — and for Science and Art. 



Aff a Strong Bird on Pinions Free, Poems. 40 pp. 
Price, 50 cts. 

The leading piece in this volume, and giving name to.it, is the 
Annual Commencement Poem, delivered on invitation of the Pub- 
lic Literary Societies of Dartmouth College, N. H., June 26th, 1872. 
It is an expression and celebration of the coming mentality and 
literature of the United States — not only the great scientists 
"already visible/' but the great artists, poets, litterateurs, yet 
unknown. 

The ** Mystic Trumpeter," and " Star of France," and indeed all 
Walt Whitman's other pieces since 1871-'2, follow. 

These— the poems of the author's" elder age — are the surplusage 
of Leaves of Grass ~ the wake following that volume, as the ed- 
dies behind a ship. 



Book hy John Burroughs on Walt W7iiiman, 

Notes on Walt Wliitman as Foet and Person* By 

John Burroughs. Second edition. Cloth. Pp. 126. Pub- 
lished by J. S. Redfield, 140 Fulton street, New-York. Price, $1. 

These " Notes " have a double, or perhaps triple purpose^to 
give what may be called the typographical history of Leaves op 
Grass, especially of its first or initisJ edition, with the reception 
thereof in 1855 ; and also of the issues of 1857, '60, '67, and '72 ; to 
present various literary and critical opinions upon the volume and 
on poetry generally, and on " Beauty," with reference to Walt 
Whitman's method ; and also to furnish some candid personal 
memoranda and a short biographical sketch of the Paumanok 
bard. By the latter it appears he was bom in 1819, brought up 
in Brooklyn and New-York, and received only an ordinary educa- 
tion. Mr. Burroughs, defending these personal memoranda, says : 
** I doubt whether Walt Whitman's writings can be reahzed or 
understood, except through first knowing or getting a true notion 
of the corporeal man and his manners, and coming in rapport with 
them." The " Notes" are most interesting in these characteristic 
personal facts, gathered by a shrewd and perceptive writer, a born 
naturalist, who has had an intimate acquaintance with his subject, 
indoors and outdoors, for many years, and who speaks from a 
friendly point of view. 
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Walt Wliitman personally is a study, affording the strongest 
liglits and shades. With all his hauteur and his instincts of per- 
fection, he by no means sets up for a saint, but is a full-blooded 
fellow, with a life showing past blunders and missteps, and a 
spirit not only tolerant toward weak and sinful mortals, but pro- 
bably a secret leaning toward them. Then he has not escaped the 
fate of Personalities who rouse public attention, and cansirds, by 
originality and independence. Perhaps, too, he has that affecta- 
tion sometimes seen — a grim amusement in tacitly taunting and 
inviting them. Singularly simple and plain, few men are so be- 
loved as he — few have ever so magnetized ; yet none afford more 
temptation to caricature, or bogus anecdotes. The late summing- 
up of a first-rate judge of human nature, that personal knowledge 
of him unerringly dissipates such £ic£foli%4§ the best disposal of 
this point 



1^ All tlie forementioned Books for sale by 

J. S. EEDPIELD, 140 Fulton street, New-York. 
B. F. FELT, 43 Kercer street, New-York. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188 Fleet St., London. 
TSXJBNEB & CO., 8 ANB 60 Paternoster Sow, London. 
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FOREIGN CRITICISM ON WALT WHITMAN. 

A very lenfiftliy, and in some respects remarkable criticism, on 
tlie poems of Walt Wliitman, with full biographical details of 
that personage, have just appeared in a leading Scandinavian 
monthlj magazine. For Ide og Virkelighed, (** For the Idea and 
Reality/') at Copenhagen, Denmark. Like the 'Westminster Re- 
'Hew* ot last summer, the Ide assumes that the poetical writers 
of America have none of them hitherto accepted the current prac- 
tical facts, or spirit, or the democratic politics of the actual United 
States, as the foundation or background of their poetry ; but that 
they have shunned or ignored those facts, and that their verse, to 
all intents and purposes, has only been a continuation of the old 
European poetic standards, feudal beliefis, and forms. 

The Scandinavian reviewer (like the Westminster critic) asserts 
that Whitman is the first literary estketik in America who has de- 
liberately based a lyrical utterance for the American States square- 
ly on their own present political, social, industrial, and even mili- 
tary conditions and character, and who has undertaken to root 
thcdr verse on their own soil and g^ve it hues and flavors of its 
own ; addressing himself not at all to the audiences of the Euro- 
pean world or the past, but quite altogether to the audiences of the 
present and future of the American and democratic world. 

The Ide (which makes great account of the motif ot the poems, 
and brings prominently forward Mr. Whitman's small prose book, 
" Democratic Vistas," from which it gives copious extracts) says it 
must be candidly admitted that the American poet has not the ele- 
gance, special melody, nor rechercM aroma of tiie accepted poets of 
Europe or his own country ; but that his compass and general har- 
monv aze infinitely greater. He savs the sweetness and spice, the 
poetic ennui, the tender longings, the exquisite art-finish of those 
choice poets are mainly unseen and unmet in him — perhaps be- 
cause he cannot achieve them — ^more likely because ne disdains 
them. But there is an electric living soul in his poetry, far more 
fermenting and bracing. His wings do not glitter in their move- 
ment from rich and vari-colored plumage, nor are his notes those 
of the accustomed song-birds ; but his flight is the flight of the 
eagle. 

The current Danish version of the Old Testament is mentioned 
by the Copenhagen reviewer as the nearest suggestion of the Ame- 
rican poet s style which he is able to give his readers. He trans- 
lates, " O Captain I my Captain !" and also prints it in the original. 
He makes free use of Mr. John Burroughs's " Notes on Walt Whit- 
man as Poet and Person ;" also, the ** Woman's Estimate" of Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist, of England, and the previously mentioned West- 
minster criticism, by Professor Dowden, of Trinity College, Do^lm. 

The Ide concludes by saying of its own criticism— which ofcCu* 
pies fully half its Februarv number— that it is beginning to be the 
opinion of the most thoughtful men of the Old and New Worlds, 
that the long prophesied and fondly expected new epoch of liber- 
alization for numanity, is more likely to prove, whenever it comes. 
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not 80 mucli a new epoch in politics and Government, but a new 
epocli in literature ; and that it has devoted its pages to an elabo> 
rate statement of Walt Whitman, because of this epoch it coni^- 
ders the advent of him and his writinjofs the most significant sign. 
'—N. T, Commercial Advertiaer, April, 1873. 
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